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tOli^EWORD 



This document 
sets forth the 
position of the 
Notional 
Association of 
Eiementory School 
Principals 
regarding the 
essential 

characteristics of 
high quality 
elementary and 
middle schools. It 
combines the 
findings of current 
research on 
effective schooling 
with the practical 
on-site experience 
of working K-8 
principals. 



As when we first issued Standards for Quality Elementary Schools in 1984. 
NAESP's objective in publishing this revised version is to provide guidelines 
for constructive change in education at the kindergarten-though-eighth- 
grade levels. We see tnese guidelines as serving two important purposes: 

■ To give states, school districts, boards of education, parents, and 
citizens in general a means for determining the degree to which their 
schools possess the ingredients necessary for providing quality 
education. 

■ To help individual principals assess the quality of their schools, as part of 
a continuing effort to enhance educational opportunities for their students. 

These Standards address process rather than product, and cannot 
therefore be used to compare the performance of one school with another. It 
may be assumed, however, that application of these Standards will result in 
improving student and teacher performance within the school. An 
assessment based on these guidelines should not be seen as a substitute 
for the formal self-study required for regional school accreditation. NAESP 
believes that evaluation and voluntary accreditation are essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of quality elementary and middle schools. 
We recommend the process to all principals and other school officials, both 
toward obtaining an impartial "outside" view of a school's effectiveness and 
toward achieving recognition of the school's efforts to provide the essential 
ingredients of quality education. 

As the issuance of this revision indicates, NAESP sees our Standards 
as a living document — requiring, like the schools themselves, unending 
renewal and refinement. We warmly welcome suggestions for improvements 
and would be grateful for accounts ol how the document has been put to 
use. 



Gary D. Salyers 
President 



Samuel G, Sava 
Executive Director 
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I Nl'R O D U CT I O N 



Since the 
nation's earliest 
days, Americans 
have felt a deep 
concern for their 
schools, seeing 
them OS 

fundamental to the 
strength and 
survival of our 
democratic form 
of government 
and to our nation's 
economic vigor, 



In recent years, concern for our system of public education has been 
evidenced in a number of wide-ranging (and mostly critical) reports, followed 
by an even larger number of legislative actions by the states. The reports 
took the schools to task for such things as high dropout rates, ill-equipped 
teachers, and the numbers of youngsters leaving the classroom unprepared 
either to sustain themselves or to help sustain our society The states 
responded by enacting an array of laws aimed at bringing about 
fundamental reforms. 

Initially the foment for change tended to focus primarily on the high 
schools. Gradually it began to be recognized, however, that the classroom 
performance of high school students depends to a significant degree on 
whether they acquire a strong foundation for future learning and productivity 
during the period between kindergarten and the eighth grade. Today there is 
a general perception that a solid educational grounding at a quality 
elementary and mid-level school is the chief determinant of subsequent 
success not just in high school and college but indeed in life. 

But what makes a quality elementary or middle school? How is it 
different from other schools? Is ther3 a model that could be used to establish 
quality K-8 learning experience throughout the country? Are there certain 
standards that schools must meet if they are to provide quality education for 
their students? 

With such questions in mind, the National Association of Elementary 
School Principals (NAESP) in September 1983 launched a project aimed at 
identifying those factors that make the difference between a successful 
school and one that needs a change of direction. With the co-sponsorship of 
the Johnson Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the U.S. Department of Education, NAESP organized an 
exploratory conference at the Wingspread Conference Center in Racine, 
Wisconsin. The discussions approached elementary and mid-level schooling 
from a variety of perspectives— curriculum, accreditation, and research 
among them— and from the varying viewpoints of teachers, principals, 
parents, civic leaders, and people active in their community 

Out of the Wingspread Conference came the establishment of two 
NAESP Standards Committees, both composed of selected elementary and 
middle school educators. The first was responsible for the original Standards 
document, in 1984, and the second for this revised version of that widely 
hailed publication. In their deliberations, both groups were guided by three 
basic premises: 

■ To merit a "quality" rating, the school's program must respond to the 
particular needs of the individual children who attend that school. 

■ Standards of quality should reflect both the findings of research on 
effective schools and the practical knowledge of functioning K-8 
principals and their staffs, capitalizing on the insights of professionals 
who work with children on a daily basis. 

n Since quality schools do not exist in isolation from the rest of the 
community ideas and opinions must also be solicited from "outside" 
groups that are interested in the success of the schools. 

Out of the deliberations of the original 1983 Standards Committee and 
its 1989 successor— together with the observations of an array of prominent 
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educators who provided comments and reactions— have come some basic 
conclusions about elementary and mid-levsl education in the United States: 

Quality elementary and middle schools are not cast in a mold. They may 
be very different from one another in organization and procedures and in 
many other ways, reflecting the diversity and individualism that have long 
been part of our national ethos. We believe that a quality school comes 
about primarily through a commitment on the part of all persons and groups 
affected by that school. Quality schools, we would further note, are never . 
satisfied that all is well. They seek continually to improve, to find better ways 
of meeting the changing needs of their students and the community 

Accompanying the differences among quality schools are many 
commonalities —a set of basic characteristics that no quality school is 
without. It is these characteristics that form the core of Standards for Quality 
Elementary and Middle Schools: Kindergarten through Eighth Grade 
NAESP recommends them to every school district and every elementary and 
middle school in the nation. 

We have grouped our standards into seven major categories: 
Organization, Leadership, Curriculum, Instruction, Training and Development 
School Climate, and Evaluation and Assessment. 

Contained within these seven categories are 21 "standards of 
excellence." Each standard is accompanied by a number of "quality 
indicators." These are intended to provide an indication of the current status 
of a particular standard and to cite some of the characteristics that might 
advisedly be considered in a campaign to improve the quality of a particular 
school's program. 

Appendix A provides a checklist that principals, teachers, parents and 
others can use to assess the extent to which their school meets the 
standards for quality elementary and middle schools. Appendix B provides a 
guide that may be u.seful in developing a plan for the school's improvement. 

NAESP does not assume that the standards set forth in these pages 
represent the last word. We would simply note that they reflect intense 
consideration, well informed thought, and expert analysis. Thev offer a basic 
instrument for persons or groups interested in working to strengthen our 
nation by improving the quality of our schools. 
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QRdANiZATION 



The organization 
of a quality 
elementary or 
nnid-level school 
arises fronn that 
school's 
educational 
philosophy ar^d is 
designed to meet 
the specific needs 
of its students, 
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The organization of a quality school reflects not only the philosophy of the 
overall school system but, in particular, a written list of goals developed 
cooperatively by the school staff and parents. 

The fundamental responsibility for establishing such an organization lies 
with the school's principal. In a quality school the principal effectively 
integrates and coordinates instruction, administration, and day-to-day 
operations toward fulfilling the written goals— doing so in a manner that is 
sensitive to the individual needs of students and members of the staff. 

In a quality schoc!, decisions about the school's mission, goals, 
priorities, and day-to-day operations are made cooperatively with those 
responsible for carrying them out. Management of the school is based in the 
school, thus creating an optimal environment for educational reform. Among 
other things this means that the principal has responsibility for determining 
the allocation of human resources within the school. 

Dual principalships with the principal administering more than one 
school, or also serving as a teacher, are inherently incompatible with quality 
A key factor in a quality school is the visible presence of a strong principal 
who is not only the school's chief executive officer but also its instructional 
leader. It is unrealistic to expect a principal to provide necessary human 
support and leadership when also assigned teaching responsibilities or 
called upon to administer more than one school. Preservation of quality also 
requires provision of additional administrative assistance when school 
enrollment exceeds the 400 mark. 

The quality schoofs academic year calls for a minimum of 180 days, 
each entailing a minimum of five hours of instructional time— that is, time 
exclusive of such activities as checking attendance, recess, and lunch. 
Those five hours are dominated by appropriate learning activities and are 
carefully protected against interruptions. 

To enable teachers to do their jobs skillfully time is specifically allocated 
for preparation and for staff development. The school year includes at least 
ten days in excess of the days on which the teacher teaches, with these 
extra days providing time for planning, staff development, and conferences. 
During the school day, time is allocated to teachers for daily planning and for 
consultation, in addition to the time scheduled with students. A teacher's 
typical working day is eight hours. 

The grouping patterns within the school allow for learning at individual 
levels of need. Students may move from group to group, depending on the 
educational purposes to be served: grouping patterns do not lock students 
in. The best placement is seen as one that challenges the students' learning 
capacities. 

Promotion and retention policies are clearly defined, written down, 
disseminated, and followed. They take into account such factors as age, 
achievement, social adjustment, parental support, alternative programs, and 
teacher recommendations. Early identification and provision for prevention 
and remedial programs are planned, understood, and implemented. 

While class size alone is not the determining factor of student progress, 
research shows that more leafning takes place when classes are small, 
fadlitating the use of varied teaching styles. While smaller class sizes involve 
firraricial implications, the practical experience of principals strongly 
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standard of 
Excellence: 

There Is a Written 
Statement of the 
School's Beliefs and 
Goals. 



supports efforts to limit class sizes to no more than 15 students to one 
classroom teacher for the primary grades and particularly for at-risk 
youngsters. 

The needs of students may vary from school to school. In quality 
schools, weil-trained professional and classroom personnel are provided in 
sufficient numbers to assure that identified student and program needs will 
be met. At the same time, parent and community volunteers play an 
important role in the school's program. Their activities are planned, 
supervised, and coordinated. " 

While school-based decision making is ultimately the responsibility of 
the principal, in quality elementary and middle schools the opinions, feelings, 
and ideas of parents, teachers, and students also figure importantly in the 
process. Financial planning is conducted on both short-term and long-term 
bases. Local, state, and federal levels must share responsibilities, as 
appropriate, for assuring that financial resources are available to meet the 
needs of students. 

In all of these matters the emphasis is on creating an organization that 
carries out a carefully thought-out philosophy of education and fulfills 
specific learning objectives. The driving concern is the oi-ogress of children. 



Qualify Indicafors: 



A copy of the statement is disseminated annually 

The statement has been aeveloped cooperativeiy with contributbns from 
groups within the school community 

The statement reflects staff consensus. 

Staff members can: 

1 . articulate the school's beliefs and goals, 

2. state specific instructional and noninstructional activ'ties directed 
toward meeting those beliefs and ccals, and 

3. cite assessment procedures that monitor student peri jrmance. 
The statement is reviewed at least annually 

The statement is consistent with the school district's philosophy 

The stated goals are Uoed in planning the school's educational 
objectives and activities. 
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standard of 
Excellence: 

Sufficient Numbers 
of Well-Qualified 
Personnel Are 
Provided to Fulfill the 
Sohool's Goals. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

Placement and 
Grouping Practices 
Are Determined by 
Student Needs. 



Quality Indicators: 

■ staff members are qualified by preparation and experience for the 
positions to which they are assigned, 

■ The principal is responsible for determining the allocation of human 
resources within the school, 

■ Classroom teachers are assigned to the school on a maximum 15:1 
pupil/classroom teacher ratio for primary grades, with the total for the 
school not to exceed an average of 20:1. 

■ Actual pupil/classroom teacher ratios may vary from class to class, with 
younger children receiving priority for a lower ratio. 

■ Instructional specialists are assigned based on student needs and 
programs (i,e,, art, music, physical education, reading, media 
specialists, and counselors). 

■ Other supporting professional staff are assigned based on student 
needs, 

■ Classified staff (i,e,, secretarial, custodial, paraprofessional, cafeteria) 
are provided commensurate with the size of the school and the nature of 
its programs. 

■ When student enrollment 'eaches 400, or exceptional conditions warrant, 
additional administrative assistance is allocated to the principal, 

■ Parent and community volunteers play an active role in the school's 
program. 



Quality Indicators: 

Placement and Assignment 

■ The placement and assignment of students to classes and teachers 
reilect an assessment of each student's needs and each teacher's skills, 

■ The principal assigns students taking into consideration information from 
professional staff and parents. 

Grouping Practices 

■ There is a written statement of grouping policies based on the school's 
organizational philosophy 

■ Current research regarding grouping practir*:^'^ is used in devetoping 
these policies, 

■ Grouping practices are flexible and serve the varying and changing 
needs and abilities of students. 
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Promotion/Retention 

■ Promotion and retention policies are stated in writing, disseminated to all 
concerned, and foliowed, 

■ These policies take into account such factors as age. achievement, 
school adjustment, parental support, alternative programs, and teacher 
recommendatio.'.s. 

■ The procedures for retention are clearly specified. 

■ Preventive or remedial programs are provided as soon as their need 
becomes evident. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

Sufficient Time Is 
Allocated to 
Acoomplish the 
School's Educational 
Objectives. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

Each School Has a 
Full-Time, Well- 
Qualified Principal. 



Quality Indicators: 

■ The school day provides time for meeting the school's stated objectives 
and requires at least five hours of instructional time exclusive of recess 
and the lunch period. (The time for less than full-day kindergarten is 
prorated.) 

■ The school year provides a minimum of 180 instructional days to meet 
stated objectives. 

n The teacher*s duty day is typically eight hours. 

■ The number of teacher-contract days allows at least ten days in excess of 
the pupil instructional days. These days are used for staff development, 
planning, and conferences. 

■ Principals are employed as full-time employees. 

■ Interruptions during academic learning time are kept to a minimum, 
li Class time is used for appropriate learning tasks. 



Quality Indicators: 

■ A principal's assignment is restricted to one school. 

■ The principal is qualified by preparation and experience for this 
responsibility 

■ The principal's experience includes at least five successful years of 
teaching at the elementary or middle school level. 

■ The principal employs effective management skills in exerting instructional 
leadership that increases student learning through teaching excellence. 

■ The principal is not assigned teaching responsibilities. 
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T 



he principal is 
the one 
. ii^dividual who is 
■directly involved in 
every aspect of the 
school's operation 
. and is thus the 
; primary figure in 
^determining the 
' school's quality and 
;-Gharacter. 



Principals in quality elementary and middle schools exhibit strong 
leadership; they inspire those around them to become immersed in the 
school's mission and dedicated to its attainment. Through their attitudes and 
conduct, they demonstrate the values and beliefs that are at the core of the 
school's operations and expectations. Their responsibilities extend beyond 
the classroom into the community particularly with regard to parents, civic 
leaders, the media, other building administrators, and the school district's 
central administration. 

Principals in quality K-R schools convey high expectations for students, 
teachers, and other members of the staff; all feel challenged to excel and 
inspired to do so. The characteristics of these principals include enthusiasm, 
initiative, a good sense of humor, self-confidence, optimism, consideration 
for others, and above all a deep and abiding concern for what is best for the 
students. 

The principal in a quality K-8 school places highest priority on 
instructional leadership, creatively organizing the human and material 
resources necessary to provide an outstanding school program and inspire 
in students a lasting iriterest in learning. The principal is active not only in 
developing the school's curriculum but in carrying it out, working closely with 
teachers in determining effective instructional strategies. On a day-to-day 
basis, the principal is a frequent classroom observer and regularly confers 
with teachers on ways to improve instruction. The principal has a thorough 
knowledge of research findings on effective instructional practices and 
guides teachers in applying them in the classroom. 

The principal in a quality school actively promotes professional 
development for teachers and staff and encourages attendance at workshops 
and other development activities. Such principals work cooperatively with 
teachers and staff to plan and organize inservice activities focused on the 
school's mission. They are at the same time attentive to their own 
professional development, continually seeking to enhance their knowledge 
through graduate course work and through participation in workshops, 
seminars, and discussions. Characteristically they are active in the 
leadership of their professional associations. 

Principals in quality schools are good organizers, making maximum 
use of available resources. They see time as an irreplaceable commodity — 
to be allocated sparingly to noninstructional aspects of the school 
operations. Such principals are effective problem solvers and are able to 
make decisions based on the information at hand. They have established 
effective communications with all segments of the school system and with 
the community at large, explaining both the school's accomplishments and 
its needs. They are able to win both community and financial support of 
present school programs and for new ones needed to keep pace with 
changing circumstances. 

Recognizing that leadership should be shared, principals of quality 
schools encourage leadership on the part of others— students, teachers, 
staff, and involved parents— in order to accomplish the school's mission. The 
focus of these principals is firmly fixed on assuring children an elementary or 
middje school experience of the highest quality 
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standard of 
Ixcefience: 

The Principars 
Values, Beliefs, and 
Personal 
Characteristics 
Inspire People to 
Acconnplish the 
School's Mission. 



Quality Indicators: 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

The Principal 
Demonstrates Skills 
that Enable the 
School to Reach Its 
Goals. 



I The principal demonstrates etiiical beliavior by consistently taking actions 
based upon clearly defined personal values and beliefs about what is 
best for children. 

B The principal persuasively articulr;es his or her personal values and beliefs. 
I The principal demonstrates 

1. vision 

2. a sense of humor 

3. self-confidence 

4. enthusiasm 

5. optimism 

6. initiative 

7. respect 'and consideration for others 

8. rec -^nition and appreciation of the accomplishments of others 

9. a hign. energy quotient 

10. innovativeness 

11. intellectual curiosity and reflective thinking 

12. high expectations for quality performance. 



Quality indicators: 

■ The principal uses test data to diagnose student achievement and 
develop improved learner outcomes. 

■ The principal is thoroughly conversant with the curriculum and helps 
teachers implement it effectively 

■ The principal knows and facilitates effective instructional practices. 

■ The principal observes classrooms on a regular basis. 

■ The principal confers promptly with teachers following observations, 
reinforcing effective practices and remediating ineffective ones. 

■ The principal ernploys techniques to promote efficient 

1. deployment of students, staff, and volunteers 

2. use of materials and equipment 

3. operation of plant and facilities 

4. scheduling of time. 

SI The principal uses a variety of techniques to identify and resolve problems. 

■ The principal applies valid research findings to school practices. 

n The principal makes decisions based on relevant information and existing 
conditions. 

■ The principal is able to communicate effectively with all segments of the 
school and the community, and welcomes. communications from those 
groups. 

■ The principal encourages leadership by students, teachers, and 
community members. 

■ The principal demonstrates knowledge of the nature of the children 
served by the school. 
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eURRICULUM 



olid 

achievemont 
on the part of 
students comes 
about because of 
the joint efforts of 
many people — not 
just g few. 



mic 



To assure that professional staff work productively and harmoniously, and in 
concert with the school's overall goals and expectations, there must be a 
well-defined curriculum that is followed by the staff in a coordinated fashion. 
Therein lies much of the difference between an outstanding school and a 
mediocre one. 

The curriculum represents. what the staff and the community want 
students to learn, what skills (hey are to master, and what values, attitudes, 
and habits they are to acquire. In a quality school, the curriculum will have 
been written down and formally adopted — incorporated in a set of 
documents that describe what teachers are expected to teach and what 
students are expected to learn. Considerable effort will have been dcvoted to 
building the curriculum around specific, measurable learning objectives tnat 
have been set forth for every subject at every grade level, along with 
expected student performanceJevels. 

In quality schools the curriculum has been determined in a professional, 
cooperative manner by the staff, the district administration, and the district's 
goveming board— following consultation with parents and other niembers of 
the community. All members of the staff know and understand the curriculum 
and are aware of the responsibilities it imposes on them. Indeed, they have 
helped to define those responsibilities. The manner in which teachers 
implement the curriculum is monitored regularly to assure, among other 
things, that they use the adopted curriculum guides and courses of study in 
developing their instructional plans — such plans being reexamined on a 
monthly, weekly, or even daily basis. 

Student progress is measured regularly by tests anr* other forms of 
assessment. Where indicated, the results lead to modifications in the 
curriculum, in teaching techniques, and in strategies. The selection of 
instructional materials, textbooks, computer softv\^re, and other teaching 
aids is matched to the learning objectives specified in the curriculum. 

The principal provides strong leadership in planning and organizing the 
curriculum; in securing and allocating appropriate resources of time, money, 
and materials to support it; and in regularly evaluating established goals. 
The principal ensures that the curriculum responds to the needs and 
abilities of the children involved, and that it provides an environment of 
excellence in which all children are encouraged to develop to their maximum 
potential. The curriculum is exciting and motivating— challenging students to 
reach out to new horizons. 

In general, the curriculum in a quality school benefits the students in the 
following ways: 

■ They develop a strong foundation in the fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and mathematics; and they acquire basic knowledge and understanding 
in science, social studies, fine arts, health, and physical education. 

■ They become competent verbal and nonverbal communicators— learning 
to express themselves well in speaking, reading, and writing; to be 
attentive listeners; and to be at home with information technology 

■ They work in an environment of ^cellence marked by high expectations 
and persistent striving toward mastery levels of achievement. 

■ They become self-motivated, learn to take advantage of opportunities for 
personal development, and emerge with a lasting zest for learning. 
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■ They respect and demonstrate appreciation for tlieir peers, tlieir 
teacliers. tlie staff, and tlie educational process itself; they practice 
tolerance, flexibility empathy, and equality. 

■ They develop positive self-concepts, recognize and value their own 
uniqueness, and accept both their capabilities and their limitations. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

There Is an 
Approved 
Curriculum that 
Defines What 
Teachers Are to 
Teach and What 
Children Are to 
Learn. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

The Curriculunn 
Includes Experiences 
that Provide 
Children with Basic 
Skills Necessary to 
Function Effectively 
in a Global Society. 



Qualify Indicators: 

■ The curriculum reflects and supports the schoors mission. 

■ A defined, written curriculum is used in planning the instructional 
program. 

■ The curriculum was developed cooperatively by the principal and the 
school staff, in consultation with parents. 

■ The curriculum identifies all areas of learning that are taught in the 
school. 

■ The established learning objectives are appropriate for the growth level of 
the individual child. 

■ All teachers work together for a continuum of learning. 



Quality Indicators: 

■ All curriculum areas are taught i.n an interdisciplinary manner. 

■ Communication skills include the ability to read, write, speak, spell, and 
listen. 

Bl Mathematics instruction emphasizes computation, application, and 
problem-solving skills. 

■ Science instruction includes an inquiry approach to the study of the 
natural and physical world and the application of science and technology 
to society. 

■ Social studies instruction includes study of the interrelationships of 
peoples and cultures to the historic, geographic, and economic factors in 
the environment. 

■ Fine arts instruction includes visual arts, music, dance, and drama. 

■ Health and physical education instruction— emphasizing physical fitness 
and motor development skills— provides opportunities to develop lifelong 
habits of healthy living. 

■ Decision-making techniques are taught through problem solving and 
higher level thinking skills. 

■ Children are provided opportunities to assume responsibility for their own 
education and are guided to develop strong study skills, to use time 
efficiently, and to complete tasks. 

I All aspects of the curriculum make use of a comprehensive multimedia 
center and idfdpnation technology 



Stdndardbf 
Ex60liehce: 

the Currieulum 
Includes Experiences 
that Enable Children 
to Grow in 
knowledge. 
Understanding and 
Appreciation of 
Themselves and 
Others. 



Standard of 
Bcpellence: 

There is a Plan for 
Assessing, 
Supervising, and 
Monitoring the 
tmplementation of 
the Curriculum. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

The Curriculum Is 
Supported by 
Adequate Financial 
and Material 
Resources. 
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Quality Indicators: 



Children have respect and appreciation for other students, teachers, and 
staff; for property; and for the educational process. 

Children learn appropriate conflict resolution skills. 

Children have healthy, positive self-concepts that enable them to 
appreciate success— academically, personally and socially 

Children recognize and value their own uniqueness and accept both 
their capabilities and their limitations. 

Children appreciate and respect differences in culture, race, and gender. 



Quality Indicators: 



Teachers demonstrate thorough understanding of the written curriculum. 

Appropriate instructional materials are provided and used to reinforce the 
.objectives of the curriculum. 

Teachers use instructional techniques and strategies that are relevant to 
the curricular objectives and to research-based principles of learning. 

Teachers use formal and informal evaluation techniques and instruments 
to measure the curriculum's success. 

The instructional program is monitored to assure use of the written 
curriculum. 



Quality Indicators: 



Budget allocations are sufficient to meet *he needs generated by the 
curriculum. 

The principal is responsible for the allocation of financial and materia! 
resources within the school. 

Appropriate and relevant materials are available for each student. 

The school makes use of appropriate resources from other educational 
institutions and from parents, business, industry, and service clubs. 

Equipment, supplies, and services needed to support the curriculum are 
readily available. 

The school principal, with staff involvement, determines the ©<penditure of 
funds available to accomplish the school's mission. 
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i.n quality schools, 
the principal 
.guides the 
instructional 
program toward 
the achievement 
of clearly defined 
goals and 
objectives. 



The instructional program's goals and objectives: 

■ Provide a framework for student achievement 

■ Help the professional staff plan and provide instruction that reflects the 
school's mission 

■ Ensure that students learn to derive joy and satisfaction from learning. 

The professional staff, plans with students and parents the instructional 
objectives for each student. Progress toward the achievement of these 
objectives is reported regularly to the students and their parents by both 
informal and formal methods. Students are expected to achieve their 
potential; they are held accountable for completing their assignments- they 
recognize that they have a responsibility for their own progress in school. 

The program of instruction is consistent with the goals identified by the 
principal and the professional staff as basic to achievement of the school's ■ 
mission^ and it is expressed in a cooperatively established curriculum: 

There is a strong emphasis on academics„as indicated by a high 
percentage of time spent on learning and a minimum of time lost during the 
school day tor noninstructicnal activities. Teachers are able to carry on the 
business of the classroom free from outside interruptions and distractions. 

The principal, teachers, and staff believe that every student can learn- 
each student js expected to be successful. As part of that expectation the 
professional staff plans and implements instructional strategies that 
appropriately match curriculum outcomes with individual student needs. 

All instruction is based on specific objectives geared to levels of 
difficulty and complexity appropriate for the particular pupils involved Each 
student's learning needs are diagnosed through valid assessment 
techniques. These assessments form the basis for instruction that takes into 
account individual learning styles and rates of learning. 

All teachers employ instructional methods demonstrated by research to 
be effective. At the beginning of each lesson the teacher explains how the 
new facts, ideas, and concepts relate to what has been learned previously 
and how the new learning will be useful. Adequate time is spent presentinq 
demonstrating, and explaining. 

The students are routinely shown examples of what they are expected to 
produce, and they are told the criteria by which their performance will be 
rated. Under the guidance of the teacher, students are given ample 
opportunity to put what they are learning into practice. Any required 
corrections are made immediately 

Homework is assigned for the specific purpose of having students apply 
the skills and concepts that have been taught during the school day, thereby 
reinforcing progress. Students have a thorough understanding of the content 
of their homework assignments and what they are expected to produce. 
Completed homework assignments are corrected, reviewed for student 
learning, and returned to the students promptly 
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Stiqndard of 
Bccellence: 

The Pfofessio nal Staff 
Plans and Provides 
-Effeetive Instruction 
to Accomplish the 
School's Mission. 



mm 



Teachers actively monitor their students' progress, and adjust their 
teaching accordingly. Effective use is made of the principles of motivation 
and reinforcement. Teachers approach their work with enthusiasm and 
creativity and employ a variety of grouping patterns ranging from the entire 
class to one-to-one instruction. Teachers use direct instruction as the primary 
approach to teaching basic skills, as contrasted with program or student- 
directed activities. 

The principal in a quality school understands child development, is well 
versed in effective instructional practices, and is an able guide for the 
teachers in applying these practices. The principal regularly conducts 
classroom observations, helps teachers identify the differences between 
effective and ineffective approaches, and explores possible alternatives for 
instructional improvement. As the school's^instructional leader, the principal 
helps the teachers make every classroom ,a stimulating learning environment 
where teachers truly teach and learners truly learn. 



Quality Indicators: 



The principal guides the school's instructional program. 

The professional staff believes all students can learn and expects them to 
succeed. 

The instructional goals, objectives, and practices are appropriate to the 
developmental level of the child. 

Teachers use appropriate instructional strategies relevant to the 
objectives of the curriculum. 

Teachers allow sufficient time to present, demonstrate, and explain new 
content and skills. 

Teachers use a variety of classroom management skills to create an 
orderly and comfortable classroom environment that is conducive to 
learning. 

Teachers allow adequate opportunity to practice and master new skills. 

Teachers actively monitor student performance, give immediate response, 
and adjust instruction accordingly 

The professional staff identifies students with special needs and provides 
appropriate instructional support. 

The professional staff uses a variety of instructional grouping patterns, 
ranging from whole class to one-to-one instruction. 

The professional staff continually diagnoses academic needs and 
prescribes educational activities that are appropriate for individual 
students, and take into account learning styles and rates of learning. 

The professional staff communicates regularly with parents regarding 
students* progress. 
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standard of 
Excellence: 

Students Are Taught 
How to Learn and to 
Value Learning. 



Stqhddrdof 
Ixcellehce: 

the Instructional 
Program Assures the 
Attainment of 
Desired Student 
Outcomes. 



Qualify Indlcafors: 

■ students believe they can learn. 

■ Students understand that they share the responsibility for successful 
learning. 

■ Students are held accountable for doing quality work. 

■ students give evidence of being able to apply what they have learned. 



Qualify Indicators: 

■ The instructional program carries out the goals of the school district and 
of the individual school. 

■ Written, measurable educational objectives have been established and 
are consistent with the school's goals. 

■ Learning tasks are analyzed. Materials and activities used are linked to 
the objectives and goals of the curriculum. 

■ There is a heavy stress on academic learning. Minimal time is lost to 
such routines as taking attendance, distributing supplies, and chanqinq 
from one activity to another 

■ Appropriate homework related to the school curriculum is assigned 
corrected, reviewed for student learning, and returned promptly 

■ Students are taught critical and higher level thinking skills. 



DEVELOP ME NT 



Education can 
be thought of 
: CIS human resource 
development — 
: helping people to 
develop to their full 
potential. 



In quality elementary and mid-level schools, human resource development is 
a priority not only in connection with students but toward enhancing the 
talents of the people responsible for educating them. Devebpment consists 
of two components: 

■ Staff development represents those opportunities provided by the school 
district 

■ Professional development represents those opportunities which 
individuals pursue to advance personal growth. 

As a basic part of their operations, quality schools provide staff 
development programs designed to help each member of the staff refine and 
update the knowledge and skills each brings to.the classroom or.to other 
supportive services. within the school. Staff development receives high 
priority not just in theory but in . pi'actice; 

Statistical trends, show that the majority.pf teachers and principals who 
will be responsible for k-8 educatiori through the turn of this century are 
already at work in pur schools. It is therefore essential that schools maintain 
and increase the effectiveness of the certificated staff (and other employees)^ 
through well-designed programs of staff .developmejjt. Such programs focus- 
on emerging as well as established knowledge, and address needs 
specifically identified by the persons who will participate in them. 

Recent research has consistently found that quality schools are led by 
principals who prbvWe effective on-site management toward establishing and 
maintaining programs of excellence. The principal emerges as a strong 
instructional leader by building consensus concerning the school's mission, 
fostering the development of high expectations for^'student achievement and 
staff effectiveness, and stimulating superior work by staff and superior 
attainment by students. Principals cannot sustain effective leadership,, 
however, without the provision of opportunities to grow professionally— to 
acquire increased knowledge and to hone the skills demanded by their jobs. 

The most effective staff development programs are locally designed and 
specifically created to match the needs of participants with the mission of 
the school. Leaders of quality schools also recognize that staff development 
is a key to sustained growth. S^»ch staff developrrient enables teachers and 
principals to observe and coach one another in skills that will contribute to 
improved job performance. Undertaking such programs requires that the 
principal and staff carefully assess their needs and then obtain opportunities 
and experiences which must be evaluated on the effects of desirable 
changes observed in the classroom and in other areas of the school's 
program. 

In addition to participating in locally specific staff development 
programs, teachers and principals in quality K-8 schools are expected to 
seek out and pursue more general, professional development opportunities- 
Teachers and principals are in particular encouraged to be active members 
and participants in professional organizations. Such involvement assures that 
the individual remains abreast of current thinking in the field, and the sharing 
of such information helps promote interest in professional development 
among other staff members. 
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The National Association of Elementary School Principals recognizes 
the need for strengthening current undergraduate and graduate preparation 
programs for teachers and administrators to ensure that persons entering the 
profession are provided with high quality training. NAESP encourages the 
careful study and use of these Standards for Quality Elementary and Middle 
Schools by persons responsible for developing course content and 
preparatory experiences for teachers and principals. 



Standard of 
Excellence: 

The School Has on 
Effee;tive Staff 
Development 
Program for All 
Members of the 
Staff. 



Qualify Indicators: 

staff 

■ The design of the program is based on needs assessments and includes 
recommendations by the participants. 

■ The staff is routinely provided information regarding valid research and 
currentpractice. 

■ Staff development programs incorporate knowledge of adult learning 
patterns and are relevant to actual responsibilities. 

■ Time, personnel, and financial resources for staff development are 
provided within and outside the school day 

■ Staff development programs include preparing teachers to observe and 
coach one another on skills related to the goals of the school. 

■ Staff development programs are evaluated for effectiveness. 

■ The effectiveness of staff development programs is validated through 
improved teaching practices. 

Principals 

■ Administrative staff development opportunities are provided and are 
based on identified job responsibilities. 

■ Time and ^'inancial resources are provided for attendance at workshops, 
seminars, and conferences; for subscriptions to professional journals; 
and for professional interaction with other principals and administrators. 

■ Administrative staff development programs include such school-based 
proficiencies as the following: 

1. leadership behavior 

2. communication skills 

3. group procosses 

4. curriculum development and implementation 

5. instructional processes 

6. assessing performance 

7. evaluation of programs and personnel 

8. school organization 

9. fiscal management 

10. political influences and decision making. 

■ Administrative staff development programs are evaluated for 
effectiveness. 

i The , effectiveness of administrative staff development programs is 
validated through improved administrative performance. 



standard of 
Excellence: 

The Professional Staff 
Recognizes the 
.Need for Continuing, 
Voluntary 
Professional 
. Development 
Activities that 
Promote Personal 



Quality Indicators: 

staff, 

■ Teachers annually pursue professional development opportunities that 
enhance teaching performance. 

9 Teachers voluntarily devote time beyond the school day and contract year 
to personal professional development activities. 

■ Professional development incentives are provided for contributions to the 
development of professional colleagues. 

■ Professional development readings and activities are shared with 
colleagues. 

■ Teachers are members of professional associations appropriate to their 
assignment. 

Principal 

■ The principal annually pursues professional development opportunities 
that enhance educational leadership. 

■ The principal voluntarily devotes time beyond the school day or contract 
year to professional development activities. 

■ Professional development incentives are provided for contributions to the 
development of professional colleagues. 

■ The principal is a member of local, state, and national professional 
associations appropriate to the work of school administrators. 
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SCHOOL &LI MATE 



School climate 
may be 
defined as the 
combination of 
those qualities of a 
school that affect 
the otfitudes, 
behavior, and 
achievement of 
the people 
involved in its 
operation — 
students, staff, 
parents, and 
members of the 
community. 



Though not easily defined, a favorable school climate is easily recognized, 
and its creation and preservation represent one of the principal's highest 
leadership priorities. In quality schools, staff and students care for, respect, 
and trust one another. Morale is high, and social and acadennic growth are 
continuous. 

A caring atnnosphere pernneates the school. The principal is truly 
interested in every student, staff member, and parent— and sets an example 
by displaying that interest. Feelings, concerns, and conflicts receive fair and 
consistent attention. Those involved with the school value able performance 
by others. Administrators, teachers and other members of the staff, students., 
and parents are all encouraged to share in celebrating the successful 
accomplishment of each other.'s.work. 

Genuine respect for individual iifferences exists among staff, students, 
parents, and administrators. Staff members recognize the importance of 
respect and demonstrate consistent effort to learn and address students by 
name. Staff and students alike are encouraged to develop a sense of self- 
worth, and equal learning opportunities are provided for all students. 

The level of trust is high. The principal respects the teachers' judgment, 
encourages them to participate in school-based decisions that directly affect 
them, and provides them with appropriate professional autonomy within the 
classroom. Similarly students share in classroom and school decisfons in 
which they have a stake, and they accept responsibility for personal 
learning. Parents are confident that the school staff meets the learning needs 
of their children. Reciprocal trust is evident among all members of the school 
community. 

In quality schools the morale is high. Students are enthusiastic about 
learning, teachers are enthusiastic about teaching, and parents are eager to 
become involved in school activities. The achievements and contributions of 
all persons within the school are consistently and appropriately 
acknowledged and celebrated. 

Quality schools place appropriate emphasis on the social devefopmeht 
of students. A written code of student behavfor has been devefoped through 
the collaborative efforts of parents, teachers, the principal, and the students 
themselves. This code is administered fairly and consistently by the principal 
and staff members. The children know that the principal and staff stand 
ready to provide advice and counsel, or simply listen when they need to talk. 
Responsible student citizenship is emphasized and practiced in all school 
activities. 

The students' academic devefopment is of primary concern to the 
principal and staff members in a quality school. Learning is constantly 
celebrated, particularly through attractively displayed student work found 
throughout the building. Attendance is high and vandalism is negligible. 
Student mastery is supported. Failures are few. 

The presence of these qualities is characterized by an avid school 
spirit, a senoe of cohesiveness that exists throughout the school. The actfons 
and words of both staff and students indicate that they would rather be at 
this school than at any other. 
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standard of 
Excellence: 

The School's 
Environment 
Encourages the 
Capabilities and 
Emphasizes the 
Worth of Individuals. 



Quality Indicators: 

Caring 

■ Staff members, students, and parents demonstrate a genuine interest in 
tlie welfare of one anotlier 

■ A written plan exists to promote school/community interaction. 

■ Cooperatively planned school/community activities take place regularly 
B Parents feel that they are welcome in the school. 

■ Parents work cooperatively with teachers and students to develop plans 
for student progress. 

■ Parent education programs that meet the needs of the school community 
are provided. 

■ Parents demonstrate interest in and concern for their children's school. 
Respect 

■ Faculty and staff are committed to the school's mission, 

■ Students and school personnel show mutual respect for one another. 

■ The teachers and the principal know and address students by name. 

■ Conflict resolution procedures are applied fairly and consistently 

■ The physical plant and school grounds are: 

1. clean 

2. aesthetically pleasing 

3. safe 

4. well-maintained. 
Trust 

■ students accept responsibility for personal learning. 

■ students share in appropriate decision making v^/ithin the classroom and 
school 

■ Staff members participate in making those school-based decisions that 
directly affect them. 

■ Teachers are given appropriate autonomy for professional decisions. 

■ Parents express confidence in the school staff's ability to meet the 
learning needs of children. 

Morale 

■ Morale is high among students, staff, and the school community 

■ Students and school personnel support one another and work together 
harmoniously 

■ Pride in the school is evident among students, staff, and community. 

■ Staff members acknowledge and celebrate the special contributions and 
achievements of others within the school. 
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Social Development 

■ School personnel model appropriate behavior and rev\ard desirable 
behavior o,' students. 

■ Citizenship responsibility is emphasized through student participation 'n 
student council or similar leadership development activities. 

■ There is a written code of conduct. 

■ The code is developed cooperatively by students, staff, and parents. 
H The co:ie is followed consistently. 

■ Students, staff, and parents accept and share responsibilitv for 
discipline. 

■ Discipline is used as a tool for learning rather than punishment. 
Academic Development 

■ The accomplishments of students and school personnel are aDDroDriateiv 
recognized and celebrated. ^ 

■ Student work is attractively displayed. 

■ Attendance by students and staff is high. 

■ Students and staff are aware that outstanding performance is expected 
of them. 

■ Students and staff expect to be successful. 

■ School personnel believe that all children can learn. 
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effective 
^school 
i-gatlners and uses 
■;iit)fQr;mgtion to help 
detef mihfe; whether 
';;tpcQntihue 
: pgfticulqr 
: programs and 
•.practices; and as a 
;guide-to 
rriodifications that 
Lcnprove them. 
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Evaluation serves as a systematic process of determining whether, goals are 
being achieved. and^^pectations met. It involves setting istandards, 
identifying levels of performance. both above and below these standards, 
selecting.courses of action to deai with below-standard performance, 
contiriual mphitoring of progress. ahd assessing accomplishments. 
Eyaiuatjpnjs used by effective schools to determine whether they are nriakihg. 
the kin& of cbhtribution to their students and the community for which they 
wereestablished: 

In^appi'aisingrstudents, quality schools use a variety of jristrurrients.and. ■ 
apprgaches^among^ teacher-designed tests to. check student mastery 
of particular learning to deterrnine a^ 

fundamental:level of and khowledge de'^^ 
progress to a higher grade; and'CQmirerc^^^ 
*'stkndardi2ed*'). tests tdcpmpare the prdgre 

school with fhatorstuc^^^^^ withinjhe^tate.or in 

the haton.at;larg%^^^ 

educational objective what students.hav^ been taught,! 

thus bbtiShing t^he kinds of data best Adapted to planning and improving 
progr^ms/SucKsch regularly reportltest results, and in terms the public, 
can readily grasp.. 

Quality schools. monitor student achievement in such a way as to make it 
.possible to report each student'sprogress in relation to a particular grade 
level', to the established expectations for the course involved, or to a 
student's individual educational plan. ^ 

Assessments of student progress are important not only for what they 
reveal about the progress of individual students but also for what they say 
about the overall school program. Similar clues are provided by evaluation of 
the school staff. In regard to teachers, the evaluation plans of quality schools 
rely heavily on observations of teachers in a teaching situation. Although 
research findings are somewhat.equivocal concerning the characteristics of 
effective teachers, those in qualjty K-8 schools are distinguished by clarity of 
presentation and thorough knowledne of subject matter. 

In quality elementary schools, evaluations of students, teachers, and 
principals are focused on improvement; they are seen as essential elements 
in a process for determining whether objectives have been met. they do not 
compare one person to another, and they do not produce stigmas. Inherent 
in the quality school's evaluation process are procedures for remediation 
and modification. Appropriate assistance is immediately available for any 
student, teacher, or principal who needs it Performance significantly above 
the required is formally recognized. 

Evaluation and assessment in quality elementary schools are handled 
with care and sensitivity They are used to facilitate progress, and all 
concerned understand not only the purposes of the evaluation but the 
particular processes and instruments involved. Evaluation in such a school is 
as commonplace and acceptable as the program of instruction. 
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Stdnddrd 

! Exbeiilnbe; 

iiyglaqliQn^Data Are 
:-t)sed>td Improve the 
i'SchooI's, Programs. 



Standard of 
^cpellence: 

^^fud^nfAssessment 
; QOid;Evgl_udtiori Are 
Based on Mastery of 
-□efimed' Objectives 
of the Curriculum. 



Sfdnciard of 
Excellence: 

A- Fair and 
•Systematic 
Procedure Is 
Followed for the 
Evaluation of Al Staff 
y.enhbers. 



Qualify Indicdtors: 



Validated evaluation techniques and instruments are used routinely. 

The evaluation process includes self-examination as well as assessment 
by external sources. 

Evaluations relate to the attainment of particular goals. 
A variety of assessments are used. 

The results of teacher-niade and curriculum-specific tests are used in 
making instructional decisions. 

Standardized tests 'are Used to provide comparative data. 
Results of evaluations are made available to all interested parties. 



Qualify Indicafors: 



. Mastery assessments and the curriculum are matched. 

Common criteria for curriculum mastery and student evaluation are 
written, distributed, and followed. 

Assessment results are used to develop appropriate educational plans 
for each student. 

The results of assessment and evaluation are reported to both students 
and parents. 

A cumulative academic lecord is maintained for each student. 

Positive recognition is given to students as they master curriculum 
objectives. 



Qualify Indicafors: 



staff 



Each staff member knows the evaluation criteria and procedure. 
Evaluation is based on performance, firsthand data, amount of 
assistance given, and what students have learned. 

The evaluation process is cooperative and positive. 

The system of evaluatbn recognizes accountability and distinguishes 
between competent and incompetent performance, 

A remediation process exists that offers resources for improvement of 
performance. 

There are written procedures that provide due process for the removal of 
incompetent staff members. 

PerforrT]ai^e significantly above the required is formally recognized. 
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■ Evaluation is based on the degree to which the school grows in 
accomplishing its mission. 



■ Evaluation is based on firsthand data and valid evidence. 

■ The system of evaluation recognizes accountability and distinguishes 
between competent and incompetent performance, 

■ A remediation process exists that offers resources for improvement of 
, performance. 

■ There are written procedures that provide due process for removal of 
incompetent principals. 

■ Performance significantly above the required is formally recognized. 
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^Checklist for 
€^uality Indicators 



UC 



The checklist on the following pages is intended to guide the .review of each 
of the.quality indicators included in Standards for Quality Elementary and 
Middle Schools. 

Respondents are asked to identify the extent to which each of>the quality 
indicators is evident withih the school, according to, the following scale: 
Always Evident, Usually Evident, Seldom Evident, or Mot Evident. Specific 
definitions for these terms should be determined through consensus among 
those persons using.the checklist: 

In most cases, persons using this checklist will find ready evidence as 
they move through the school and classrooms. However, some quality 
indicators.mayjequife.yisits vyith the school principal, teachers„staff, 
students, ahd/pr parents to gain the required information, understanding, or 
evidence to make'an.accu/ateTespohse. ^ 

In cdmpletingihe checklist it is important that the "corriments.pr 
suggestiohs'-'^section of each.page be used to record specific irifoirriation-.or 
perceptions that influenced the mariner in w^^^ the quality indicators Were ^ 
checked. Upon completion of the checklist-fbr each standardrthis space- 
should als6:be used to identify and prioritize Specific actions thaf:rnight be 
taken relativd to areas in which improvement is needed. This data will be 
beneficial and will save time during later steps in the planning process. 

Thoughtful observers should be able to identify each of the 21 
"standards of excellence" within every quality school. This is not necessarily 
the case, however, jn regard to the "quality indicators." These help provide 
an indication of the current status of a particular standard and identify sonne 
of the characteristics that might be considered in the development of a plan 
to improve the quality of a particular school's program. 

Completion of this checklist provides the data needed to begin the 
improvement planning process suggested in Appendix B. 
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ORGANIZATION 



:A:cbpy pf;the.statement is disseminated annually. 

The statement has been developed cooperatively, withi 
contributiphs fronn groups within the school community. 

The statehnent; reflects staff consensus. 

Staff members are able to: 

V. artlpulate the school's, beliefs and goals 

2; state specific instructional and noninstructional activities 

directed toward" rheeting those beliefs and goals, and 
3i cite assessment pi^ocedures that monitor student 

perfpfmance. 

-The statement is reviewed at least annually. 

the statement is consistent with the school district's philosophy. 

The stated goals are used in planning the school's educational 
objectives and activities. 

COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALW/VS 
EVIDENT 



USUAUY 



saooM 

EVIDENT 



NOT . 
EVIDENT 
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ORGANIZATION 



:S!ei:lQ©ll'S-G0ALS: 



;Staff.members:are^^ by preparation and experience for the 

V position^ they are assigned . 

;^The pririciparis responsible foi' determining the allocation of 
^human resources within the school. 

^.Clas^ropm tea^ are assigned to the school on a maximum 
15:1:pupil/ciassroom teacher ratio for primary grades, with the total 
:f6nfhe school not to exbeed an average of 20:1. 

^Actual: pupil/classroom tea^^^ vary from class to 

class, -With:y6m^^ for a lower ratio. 

-rn^tructibnal specialists are assigned based oh student needs 
?and pr6graihris:(i.e:/art, music; physical education, reading, media 
;specia!i.stSr.ahd counseto^^ 

^Other supportih professional staff are assigned based on student 
needs. 

-Classified staff (i.e., secretarial, custodial, paraprofessional. 
:;cafeteria) are provided commensurate with the size of the school 
-and the nature of its programs. 

When student enrollment reaches 400, or exceptional conditions 
:vyarrant. additional administrative assistance is allocated to the 
^principal. 

VParent and community volunteers play an active role in the school's 
program.' 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 
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ALWAVS 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDBIT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDBIT 
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ORGANIZATION 



•p5?e--placement?and assignment of students to classes and 
r te^chers-reflect an assessment of each student's needs and each 
•teacher's, skills: 



,. . Jhe:principal assigns students taking into consideration 
F^f- - ■ r'^fo^i^stioh'-from-professiohal staff and parents. 

|g "Grouping P 

, J Thei'e:is;a- written state^^^ grouping policies based on the 
■ vschool's^qrcjanizationar philosophy. 

J rCui'rent'research regarding grouping practices is used in 
:j' developing these policies. 

f Grouping. practices are flexible and serve the varying and 
ichanging needs and abilities of students. 

" Prornptipri/Retention 

fPrbniption and retention policies are stated in writing, 
' disseminated to all concerned, and followed. 



EVIDENT 



r'These policies take into account such factors as age, achievement 
school adjustment, parental support, alternative programs and 
-teacher recommendations. 

The procedures for retention are clearly specified. 

Preventive or remedial programs are provided as soon as their 
need becomes evident. 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT . 
EVIDENT 



/J - 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



€1 ^1 



^(^^^f^!-^^^^^^ Middle Schools 



1 \ ORGANIZATION 


;©.Bje0r 


:M'«eTs allocated tqAgc^om 
\/'Esr ' . ' ■ ■ ■ 


PLISH THE SCHOOL'S EDUCATIONAL 









2"^ ^ 



ii'i : 



^^^^ ' 
Si' "< 



■J ';. 



QUMllnr INDICATORS 



's stated 



^.exclusive of :rece^^^^ lunch period. (The time for less than 

■:flill-day'ki^^^ is prorated.) 

'"the;Achooi.year^ minimurri of 180 instructional days to 

:Theef. stated .objectives. 

]The teacher^s duty .day is typically eight hours. 

IXbe.number^crfieac^^^ ten days in 

recess of the pupil instructional days. Jhese:days~are.us^ for 
^ 'Staff 'develop^ 

/principals are employed as full-time employees. 

: Interruptions during academic learning time are kept to a 
mihirtium. 

:GlasS'time is used for appropriate learning tasks. 
COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWwrs 

EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
P/IDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT ; 
EVIDENT 
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ORGANIZATION 



QUilUTy INDICATORS 

I'AVprincipal.'sjassighment is restricted to one school. 

The :princiiDar.ls qualified by preparation and experience for this 
^'responsibility. . 

• The.pfincipal's'experience includes at least five successful years 
;.pf . teaching at the elementary or middle school level. 

The, principal erriploys effective management skills in exerting 
ijlstructiohal leadership that increases student learning through 
.teaching:excellence. 

The^iincipal is ffot assighed teaching responsibilities. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALV/m 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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VW-:iXC:EMtN«I'' 

V PJ^ipMMUj§»i|S.Mff^^^^ INSPIRE PEOPLE TO 



4' -r-; 



^QllALilh^lNb 

ffhe principalcan persuasively articulate his or her personal values 
iand'beliefs. 

rf he prihclpal demonstrates: 

1. vision 

2. a sense of humor 

3. self-confidence 
4: enthusiasm ' 

5. optimisrri 

6. initiative 

7. respect and consideration for others 
ff. recognition and appreciation of the accomplishments of 

others. 
9. a high energy quotient 

10. innbyativeness 

11. intellec'tual curiosity and reflective thinking 

12. high expectations for quality performance. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 



^2 
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LEADERSHIP 



;SmE»#R|} OF EXCELkENe 

THrPRINDlPAL-DEMONStR^^^ SKILLS THAT ENABLriHE SCHOOL TO REACH ITS GOALS. 



' the prihcipal use^ test data to diagnose student achievement and 
develop inriprovedJearner outcomes. 

/jhe 'priricipaMsihprbughly conversant with the curriculum and 
fhelps'leachers implement it effectively. 

;The;'priricipaLknows and. facilitates effective instructional practices. 

; The principal observes classrooms on a regular basis. 

The principal confers promptly yvith teachers following 
^observatiohs/t6ward= reinforcing effective practices and 
remediatirig. ineff^ ones. 

•The principal ennploys techniques to promote efficient 

% deployment of students, staff, and volunteers 

2. use of materials and equipment 

3, operation of plant and facilities 
A\ scheduling of time. 

The principal uses a variety of techniques to identify and resolve 
problems. 

The principal applies valid research findings to school practices. 

The principal makes decisions based on relevant information and 
existing conditions. 

The principal is able to communicate effectively with all segments 
of the. school and the community, and welcomes communications 
from those groups. 

The principal encourages leadership by students, teachers, and 
community members. 

The principal demonstrates knowledge of the nature of the 
children served by the school. 



COMMENTS OR SUGOESTiONS 



ALWATS 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 
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SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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CURRJCULUM 



W EXCELLENCE 

= . WERE IS AN APPROVED CU'RRIC THAT DERNES WHAT TEACHERS ARE TO TEACH AND 
--WHAT CHILDREN ARE TO LEARN. 



OUALITY INDICATORS 

the curriculum reflects and supports the school's mission. 

A defined, written curriculum is used in planning the instructional 
program. 

'The curriculum was developed cooperatively by the principal and 
the school- staff, in consultation with parents. 

The curriculum identifies all areas of learning that are taught in the 
school.The established learning objectives are appropriate for the 
growth level of the individual child. 

All teachers work together for a continuum of learning. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWAfS 
EVIDENT 



USUAUY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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QURWCULUM 



SfANDARD OF EXCEL IE NCE 



QUALITY INDICATORS 

All curriculum areas are taught in an interdisciplinary manner. 

^Gommunication skills include the ability to read, write, speak, * 
-spell, and listen. 

Mathematics instruction emphasizes computation, application, and 
problem-solving skills. 

Science instruction includes an inquiry approach to the study of 
the natural and physical world and the application of science and 
techrx)logy to society 

Sociahstudies instruction includes study of the interrelationships of 
^peoples and.cultures to the historic, geographic, and economic 
: factors in the environrrient. 

Fine arts instruction includes visual arts, music, dance, and 
drama. 

Health and physical education instruction— emphasizing physical 
fitness and motor development skills— provides opportunities to 
develop lifelong habits of healthy living. 

.becisipn-making techniques are taught through problem solving 
.and higher level thinking skills. 

Children are provided opportunities to assume responsibility for 
their own education and are guided to develop strong study skills, 
tp use time efficiently and to complete tasks. 

All aspects of the curriculum make use of a comprehensive 
multimedia center and information technology 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWAI^ 
EVIDEMT 



USUALLY SaDOM 
EVIDENT EVIOe^T 
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'j*\[mmK.mi-M 



NOT 
EVIDENT 



CURRICULUM 



1^ 



0-; 



li:..'' 



vteachers;.and.sta^^ for property; and for the educational process. 

>ehildren learn appropriate conflict resolution skills. 

iGhildfen have healthy, positive self-concepts that enable them to 
: appreciate success— academically personally and socially 

\Ghildren'recogriize and value their own uniqueness and accept 
?both:their capabilities^ and their limitations. 

i Children appreciate and respect differences in cultures, race, and 
rg^rider. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWWS 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT . 
EVIDENT 
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1 ' CURRICULUM 1 


MgEJSl^ltAISI-FGR^^'^ SUPERVISING AND MOI 


\IITORIN( 


S THF IK> 


/IP! FMFh 

fr LL-IVICI 


JTATIOM 


\ fWUAUTT INDICATORS 

' Teachers-demonstrate thorough understanding of the written 
^ ^ curriculum; 


ALWAirS 
EVIDENT 


USUALLY 
EVIDENT 


SELDOM 
EVIDBIT 


EVIDB4T 


[ /Appropriate instructional materials are provided and used to 
; reinforce the objectives of the curriculum. 










Teachers. usis instructional techniques and strategies that are 
' relevant.to the curricular objectives and to research-based 
' pjinciples of learning. 










Teachers use formal and informal evaluation techniques and 
instruments to measure the curriculum's success 










The instructional program is monitored to assure use of the written 
curriculum. 











COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 
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CURRICULUM 



aF EXCEltENCE 

S: TfelieURRICU^ IS SUPPORTED:^ ADEQUATE FINANCIAL AND MATERIAL RESOURCES. 



QUAUIY INDICATORS 

:-Budget<all6cations are sufficient to meet the needs generated by 
thecurriculum. 

the,principal is responsible for the allocation of financial and 
^material resources within the school. 

Appropriate and relevant materials are available for each student. 

The school makes use of appropriate resources from other 
educatibrial institutions and from parents, business, industry, and 
service clubs. 

Equipment, supplies, and services needed to support the 
curnculum are readily available. 

The school principal, with staff involvement, determines the 
expenditure of funds available to accomplish the school's mission. 



C0MMEN1S OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALw/ys 

EVIDB4T 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDB4T 



gERJC 
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NOT 
EViDB4T 
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plans and provides effective instruction to 
^accomplish the school's mission. 



QUAUW INDICATORS 

The principal guides the school's instructional program. 

the professional staff believes all students can learn and expects 
them.to succeed. 

The instructional goals, objectives, and practices are appropriate 
ttf:the developmental level of the child. 

teachers use appropriate instructional strategies relevant to the 
objectives of the curriculum. 

Teachers allow sufficient time to present, demonstrate, and explain 
-new content and skills. 

teachers use a variety of classroom management skills to create 
ah orderly and comfortable classroom environment that is 
conducive to learning. 

Teachers allow adequate opportunity to practice and master new 
skills. 

Teachers actively monitor student performance, give immediate 
response, and adjust instruction accordingly 

The professional staff uses a variety of instructional grouping 
patterns, ranging from whole class to one-to-one instruction. 

The professional staff identifies students with special needs and 
provides appropriate instructional support. 

The professional staff continually diagnoses academic needs and 
prescribes educational activities that are appropriate for individual 
students, taking into account learning styles and rates of learning. 

The professional staff communicates regulariy with parents 
regarding students' progress. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALw#ys 

EVIDENT 



USUAUY 
EVID»iT 



SBDOM 
EVIDB4T 



NOT 
EVIDBIT 
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INSTRUCrrON 



ARB-TAUGHT HOW TO LEARN AND TO VALUE LEARNING. 



5^ '-.A 
? I 


QI^LIIY INDICATORS 

Students believe they can learn. 


ALWAVS 
EVIDBIT 


USUAUy 
EVIDENT 


saooM 

EVIDB4T 


NOT 
EVIDBff 


fT- - .1 ' 
ft" 

if--* - 


-Students understand that they share the responsibility for 
successful learning. 












Studerits are held accountable for doing quality work. 












Students give evidence of being able to apply what they have . 
. learned. 











COMMENIS OR SUGGESflONS 
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INSTRUCTION 



p^^ll^^AL OF DESIRED STUDENT 



r 



'q>'te'10?t'^tfona^^ carries out the goals of the school 

; fdistrlcf and'jbf the individual school. 

; r-yVHttehj measurable educational objectives have been established 
J and are consistent with the school's goals. 

: rlearning tasks are analyzed. Materials and activities used are 
,;Nin,ked to the objectives and goals of the curriculum. 

■ There is^a heavy stress on academic learning. Minimal time is lost 
, ? : to such routines as taking attendance, distributing supplies and 
-l-changing^from one activity to another 

jh Apprpianate homework related to the school curriculum is 
.aligned, corrected, reviewed for student learning, and returned 
■promptly 

Students are taught critical and higher level thinking skills. 



ALVm 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDBIT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 




HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 



OF 

p:seMoiiB4s an^effectIve stM dmiiopment program for all members of 

•^'JBIESTAFR ' 



:GillAtitY INDICATORS 

^Staff 

^Jhe design of the program is based on needs assessments and 
Incjudes recomrriendations by the participants. 

The staff is routinely provided information regarding valid research 
„and:current: practice. 

Staff development programs incorporate knowledge of adult 
learning, patterns and are relevant to actual responsibilities. 

Time, persohhel. and financial resources for staff development are 
;provided within and outside the school day 

.Staff development:programs iriclude preparing teachers to observe 
and coach one another on skills related to the goals of the school. 

'Staff development programs are evaluated for effectiveness. 

The effectiveness of staff development programs is validated 
^through improved teaching practices. 

^Principals 

^-Administrative staff development opportunities are provided and 
^are based on identified job responsibilities. 

Time and financial resources are provided for attendance at 
-workshops, seminars, and conferences; for subscriptions to 
.professional journals; and for professional interaction with other 
principals and administrators. 

Administrative staff development programs include training in such 
school-based proficiencies as the following: 

1. leadership behavior 

2. communication skills 

3. group processes 

4. curriculum development and implementation 

5. instructional processes 

6. assessing performance 

7. evaluation of programs and personnel 

8. school organization 

9. fiscal management 

10. political influences and decision making. 

Adrriinistrative staff development programs are evaluated for 
effectiveness, 

fhe effectiveness of administrative staff development programs 
^ is validated through improved administrative performance. 



COMMENtS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWA/S 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 



v3 i-^^.t.- 



ti^r- WfJ^^ FOR CONTINUING, VOLUNTARY 

11,, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES THAT PROMOTE PERSONAL GROWTH. 



Si 



iStaff: 

; teachers annually pursue professional development opportunities 
Sthat erihance teaching periormance 

: Teachers voluntarily devote time beyond the school day and 
. contract year to personal professional development activities. 

' Professional development incentives are provided for contributions 
to the.developrhent of professional colleagues. 

rprofessiqnaK development readings and activities are shared with 
;:cqlieagues. 

Teachers are members of professional associations appropriate to 
Iheirassignment. 

Principals 

The principal annually pursues professional development 
opportunities that enhance educational leadership. 

The principal voluntarily devotes time beyond the school day or 
contract year to professional development activities. 

Professional development incentives are provided for contributions 
to the development of professional colleagues. 

The principal is a member of local, state, and national professional 
associations appropriate to the work of school administrators. 



COMMEHTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



EVIDENT 



USUAUY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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SCHOOL CLIMATE 



m EXCEttEN^E 

. CI^E:'St:hlGOI?S ENVIRONMENT ENCOURAGES THE CAPABILITIES AND EMPHASIZES THE 
WORTH OF ALL INDIVIDUALS. 



QUALIIY INDICATORS 

Caring 

.Staff members, students, and parents demonstrate a genuine 
interest in the welfare of one another. 

A written plan exists to promote school/community interaction. 

Cooperatively planned school/community activities take place 
regularly. 

Parents 'feel that they are welcome in the school. 

Parents work cooperatively with teachers and students to develop 
plans for student progress. 

Parent education programs that meet the needs of the school 
community are provided. 

Parents demonstrate interest in and concern for their children's 
schools 

Respect 

Faculty and staff are committed to the school's mission. 

Students and school personnel show mutual respect for one 
another. 

* The teachers and the principal know and address students by 
name. 

Conflict resolution procedures are applied fairly and consistently 
The physical plant and school grounds are: 

1. clean 

2. aesthetically pleasing 

3. safe 

4. well-maintained. 
Trust 

Students accept responsibility for personal learning. 

Students share in appropriate decision making within the 
classroom and school. 

: Staff members participate in making those school-based 
'.decisions that directly affect them. 



ALWAVS 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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' 

fev " 

'quality indicators 

: Teachers are given appropriate autonomy for professional 
\d^cisibns. 

;^Parents express confidence in the school staff's ability to meet 
the learning needs of children. 

Morale 

; Morale is high among students, staff, and the school community. 

: Students and school personnel support one another and work 
; together harmoniously. 

Pride innhe school is evident among students, staff, and 
community. 

Staff members acknowledge and celebrate the special 
contributions and achievements of others within the school. 

Social Development 

School personnel model appropriate behavior and reward 
desirable behavior of students. 

Citizenship responsibility is emphasized through student 
participation in student council or similar leadership development 
activities. 

There is a written code of conduct. 

The code is developed cooperatively by students, staff, and 
parents. 

The code is followed consistently. 

Students, staff, and parents accept and share responcibility for 
discipline. 

Discipline is used as a tool for learning rather than punishment. 
Academic Development 

The accomplishments of students and school personnel are 
appropriately recognized and celebrated. 

Student work is attractively displayed. 

Attendance of students and staff is high. 

Students and staff are aware that outstanding performance is 
expected of them.Students and staff expect to be successful. 

School personnel believe that all children can learn, 

PQMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 

R^C Schools 



ALWAYS 
EVIDfcNT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 
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SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 



EXC^EtLE-NOE 



OUALITY INDICATORS 

Validated evaluation techniques and instruments are used 
routiriely. 

The evaluation process includes self-examination as vi/ell as 
assessment by external sources. 

Evaluations relate to the attainment of particular goals. 

A variety of assessments are used. 

The results of teacher-made and curriculum-specific tests are 
used in making instructional decisions. 

Standardized tests are used to provide comparative data. 

Results of evaluations are made available to all interested parties. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



ALWAYS 
EVIDENT 



USUALLY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



Of: 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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QUALITY INDICATORS 

Mastery assessments and the curriculum are matched. 

Common criteria for curriculum mastery and student evaluation are 
written, distributed, and followed. 

Assessment results are used to develop appropriate educational 
plans for each student. 

The results of assessment and evaluation are reported to both 
students and parents. 

A cumulative academic record is maintained for each student. 

Positive recognition is given to students as they master curriculum 
objectives. 



ALWAVS 
EVIDENT 



USUAUY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 



OF EXCELLENCE 

t;.;; ApfVIR-ANP SYSTEMATIC PROCEDURE IS FOLLOWED FOP THE EVALUATION OF ALL STAFF 



QUALITY INDICATORS 

Staff 

.Each staff member knows the evaluation "criteria and procedure. 

Evaluation is based on performance, firsthand data, amount of 
assistsnce given, and what students have learned. 

The evaluation process is cooperative and positive. 

The system of evaluation recognizes accountability and 
distinguishes between competent and incompetent performance. 

A remediation process exists that offers resources for improvement 
of performance. 

There are written procedures that provide due process for the 
removal of incompetent staff members. 

Performance significantly above the required is formally 
recognized. 

Principals 

Each principal knows the evaluation criteria and procedure. 

Evaluation is based on the degree to which the school grows in 
accomplishing its mission. 

Evaluation is based on firsthand data and valid evidence. 

The system of evaluation recognizes accountability and 
distinguishes between competent and incompetent performance. 

A remediation process exists that offers resources for improvement 
of performance. 

There are written procedures that provide due process for removal 
of incompetent principals. 

Performance significantly above the required is formally 
recognized. 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS 
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ALWAI^ 
EVIDENT 



USUAUY 
EVIDENT 



SELDOM 
EVIDENT 



NOT 
EVIDENT 
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Planning Guide for 
School . 
Improvement 



This planning guide helps identify those standards where efforts for 
improvement should be focused. The steps to be followed in the use of this 
appendix are; 

1 , Using the data from the Appendix A checklist, a judgment of the 
extent of improvement needed in each of the 21 standards should be 
made according to the following scale: Minimal. Some, or Extensive. 
Specific definitions for these terms should be determined through 
consensus amopg those persons using the checklist. A review of the 
checklist and "comments or suggestions" listed in Appendix A 
provide the basis for making this judgment, 

2, When the extent of 'Improvement indicated'* for a standard has been 
determined, identify through consensus three to five specific actions 
•that might be taken to improve ihe school's performance in this 
standard area. List these actions, using statements that clearly define 
measurable outcomes, in the space provided for "Plan for 
Improvement,'* 

3, When steps #1 and #2 have been completed for each of the 21 
standards, it is time to prioritize the need for improvement in each 
standard area. Consider the extent of improvement indicated in step 
#1 and the plan for improvement identified in step #2 to make priority 
judgments for each standard area. It is important that you give highest 
priority to those areas that will move the school toward desirable 
outcomes, and that you take time to build commitment from those who- 
will be directly involved in implementation of the improvement plan 

the appropriate box indicate the priority assigned to each standard 
using 1 as the highest and 21 as the lev .:sl 

4, The next step in the school improvement o'r tning process is the 
identification of a target completion date for each of the specific plans 
that have been identified. This will facilitate monitoring and supervision 
of the improvement plan, and is vital to the establishment of 
accountability for school improvement. It important that not more 
than three to five standard areas be initially targeted for work and that 
the number of specific plans for improvement be reasonable, (It is 
more sensible to set three or four substantive targets than six or eight 
of lesser importance,) Proper care in the establishment of a 
reasonable timeline for completion of the targeted activity is essential 
to sustaining faculty commitment to school improvement and to the 
ultimate success of the planning process, 

5, The next step is to identify the person(s) responsible for seeing that 
the specific plan is implemented. It is essential that those who will be 
held accountable for implementation of the plan be clearly identified. 
Use the space provided on the planning form to list such person(s), 

6, The principal and/or implementation team should then develop a 
master plan that should be distributed to all faculty or prominently 
displayed where everyone can be reminded of the school improvement 
plan which has been developed. This plan of action will guide the 
school staff in their efforts to improve the quality of the school 

Maximal gains will be achieved whon the principal exercises frequent 
leadership and monitoring of tiie plan. Recognition of desired ch'^nges and 
celebration of the accomplishment of the school improvement outcomes will 
help sustain faculty morale and interest in continuous school improvement. 
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STANDARD OF EXCEUENCE 



IMPROVEMENT INDICATED: 


PRIORHY 
ASSIGNED 


COMPLETION 
DATE 


MINIMAL 


SOME 


EXiwNSIVE 













; There is a written statement of trie scliool's beliefs and 
: goals. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



:Sufficient numbers of well-qualified personnel are 
provided to fulfill the school's goals. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible- 



Placement and grouping practices are determined by 
"Studeht needs. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible- 



Sufficient time is allocated to accomplish the school's 
educational objectives. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



Each school has a full-time, well-qualified principal. 
PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person^)5lesponsible- 



SIANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


IMPROVEMENT INDICArS): 


PRIORITY 
ASSIGNED 


COMPLEHON 
DATE 


MINIMAL 


SOME 




The principal's values, beliefs, and personal 
characteristics inspire people to accomplish the school's 
mission. 













PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible 



The principal demonstrates skills that e .able the school 
to reach its goals. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible 



SIANDARb OF EXCELLENCE 



There is an approved curriculum tiiat defines wiiat 
-teachers are to tcacii and wliat ciiildren are to learn. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



IMPR0VEMB4TiNDiCATH>: 


PRIORITY 
ASSIGNB) 


COMPLETION 
DATE 


MINIMAL 


SOME 


EXTORSIVE 













Person(s) Responsible. 



The curriculum includes experiences that provide 
children with basic skills necessary to function effectively 
m a global society 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMEK*T 



Person(s) Responsible. 



The curriculum includes experiences that enable children 
to grow in knowledge, understanding, and appreciation 
of themselves and others. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible- 



There i? a plan for assessing, supervising, and 
rTX)nitoring the implementation of the curriculum. 

PlfiM FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



The curriculum is supported by adequate iinancia! and 
material resources. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 




^Person(s) Responsible. 
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^MNDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


IMPR0VEMB4T INDICATH): 


PitiORITY 
ASSIGNS) 


COMPLEHON 
DATE 


MINIMAL 


SOME 




The professional staff plans and provides effective 
instructioh.to accomplish the school's mission. 

PLAN FOR IMPiXyVEMENT 













Person(s) Responsible 



Students are taught how to learn and to value learning. 
PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



The instructional program assures the attainment of 
desired student outcomes. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



DEVEIOPMENT 



SttNDARD OF EXCELLENCE 



IMPR0VBAB4T INDICATE): 



MINIMAL SOME EXTBISIVE 



PRIORITY 
ASSIGNH) 



COMPLETION 
DATE 



The;scho6J has an effective staff development program 
for all 'members of the staff. 

PUN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



The professional-staff recognizes the need for 
continuing, voluntary professional development activities 
that promote personal growth. 

PUN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible 
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SI^DARD OF EXCELLIiNCE 



The school's environment encourages the capabilities 
ai^d emphasizes the worth of all individuals. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



IMPROVEMENT INDICATQ>: 


PRIORITY 
ASSIGNS) 


COMPLETION 
DATE 


MINIMAL 


SOME 


EXTORSIVE 













Person(s) Responsible. 
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l^i^i'U^I^N ANP ASSESSMENT 



5-- 

^/ ' 


I SIANDARb OF EXCELLENCE 


IMPROVEMENT INDICMH): 


PRIORITY 
ASSIGNED 


COMPLEHON 
DATE 


• J 




MINIMAL 


SOME 


EXTB4SIVE 


If " ' 


, Evaluation data are used to improve the school's 
; programs. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 













Person(s) Responsible- 



Student assessment and evaluation are based on 
mastery of defined objectives of the curriculum. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 



A fair and systematic procedure is followed for the 
evaluation of all staff members. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 



Person(s) Responsible. 
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